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voters opposed this? Naturally the southern radicals wanted the first
while the incipient Douglas bloc demanded the second. The cabinet
discussed a compromise, by which Kansas should be admitted under
Lecompton, with the condition that the first legislature submit the
constitution to the people once more* Buchanan, Cass, and Toucey were
described as favorable, Black not reported, and Cobb, Floyd, Brown,
and Thompson opposed.9
The trouble with the compromise plan was not so much the southern
opposition to it, as the fact which was becoming plainer every day,
that Douglas would have none of it. The riddle was, how far would
the northern Democrats in the House follow Douglas, how many could
Buchanan command? The whole issue was complicated by the dominat-
ing reality of the situation: most of the fifty-three northern Democrats
must stand for reelection that fall, and the Republicans were all geared
to take advantage of another Kansas embroglio. Douglas was laboring
among the fifty-three to see how many could be lined up against Le-
compton. If even a dozen followed him the Democratic majority would
be lost. It was a splendid opportunity for a small minority to gain the
balance of power, and a perfect bargaining position.
An anti-Lecompton bloc in the House took definite form in late
January as the confused story of the Kansas election returns became
more confused. The five Illinois Democrats were joined by six each from
Ohio and Pennsylvania, three from Indiana, two from New York, and
one each from New Jersey and California. This group of twenty-four
held caucuses to plan their strategy. Occasionally Niblack of Indiana
and Pendleton of Ohio voted with them, though they avoided the
caucuses. These twenty-six, however, were one short of a majority of
the fifty-three northern Democrats.
Most of the northern Democratic delegations split; only Illinois and
Connecticut Democrats were united, the former against Lecompton,
the latter for it. In the East the schism leaned toward Buchanan. Of
the twelve New Yorkers only two joined the anti-Lecomptonites,
Haskin of Westchester and Horace R Clark, Vanderbilt's son-in-law
from New York City. If Clark were following his father-in-law's tactics
he was angling for advantages in his fight for steamboat subsidies; at
times the administration thought he was with them. Of the three Jersey-